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MENACED LAOS 


HE SECURITY of Southeast Asia appears to have been 

put in ultimate, if not immediate, jeopardy by action of 
Communist or Communist-controlled guerrillas in the re- 
mote and mountainous kingdom of Laos on the Indochinese 
peninsula. A subcommittee of the United Nations Security 
Council is now on the spot trying to find out just what has 
been going on. Although the military skirmishing that has 
been reported periodically for several weeks bears the 
aspects of civil war, the Laotian government has charged 
that the rebel bands have received material if not direct 
troop support from neighboring Communist North Viet 
Nam. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter told the U.N. 
General Assembly, Sept. 17, that “The freedom and inde- 


pendence of Laos have been threatened by forces from out- 
side its borders.” 


In any case, the situation has been sufficiently serious to 
engage the attention of the Security Council and to provoke 
sharp exchanges between spokesmen of leading free world 
and Communist powers. The whole affair is complicated 
by a procedural tangle involving, not only the United Na- 
tions, but also various commissions and agencies created to 
carry out agreements made in 1954 to liquidate France’s 
long war in Indochina and to safeguard all of Southeast 
Asia against future aggression. When the subcommittee 
reports, therefore, a squabble almost certainly will ensue 
over what to do about its findings. But pressure for posi- 
tive action will be increased if impending termination of 
the season of monsoon rains brings intensification of the 
fighting in Laos. 


It was toward the end of July that the Laotian govern- 
ment first reported attacks on army outposts in the north- 
eastern part of the country, a region formerly under the 
effective control of the Pathet Lao, a rebel group that has 
had close ties with North Viet Nam Communists. The U.S. 
State Department on Aug. 1 said the attacks might repre- 
sent “a deliberate effort of insurgent elements, apparently 
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backed by Communists from outside, to provoke a crisis in 
Laos.” The ink was then barely dry on an agreement 
under which this country had agreed to send a 150-man 
advisory training group to Laos to work with French mili- 
tary instructors assigned to the Laotian army. With the 
situation apparently worsening, the United States an- 
nounced, Aug. 26, that it would fly in additional military 
equipment for the government forces. 


Bic-PowER DIFFERENCES OVER LAOTIAN QUESTION 


Meanwhile, Laotian Premier Phoui Sananikone had sent 
his brother to New York to confer with U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, and on Sept. 4 Laos submitted 
a formal request for a U.N. emergency force to repel 
“flagrant aggression” from North Viet Nam. The Security 
Council, meeting Sept. 7-8, did not comply with that re- 
quest, but it did set up the fact-finding subcommittee now 


in Laos after circumventing a Soviet attempt to veto that 
action.! 


The Soviet Union, irked at the rebuff administered by 
the Security Council, issued a long statement on Sept. 14 
attacking the validity of the Council’s action. It insisted 
that the Laotian question must be treated within the frame- 
work of agreements concluded at Geneva in 1954 to end the 
Indochina war, and it proposed that the matter be sub- 
mitted without delay to a new conference of the countries 
which attended the Geneva parley. The Soviet stand ap- 
parently tallied with that of the Pathet Lao rebels and their 
mentors in North Viet Nam and Red China. Radio Peking 
on Sept. 10 had broadcast a dispatch from Hanoi, capital 
of North Viet Nam, based on a newspaper interview with 
Gen. Thao Kaysorn, believed to be the ranking Pathet Lao 
leader not now in custody. Kaysorn was quoted as saying 
the rebels were ready to hold talks with the Laotian gov- 
ernment under the Geneva armistice agreement and under 
an agreement which the rebels had concluded with the 
government in 1957. 


It seems plain that when the Security Council subcom- 
mittee reports, the Soviet Union will block any recom- 
mended action under the auspices of that body. It will 


1 The four-man subcommittee is composed of representatives of Argentina, Italy, 
Japan and Tunisia, with the Japanese representative serving as chairman. The 
Soviet Union, alone among the 11 members of the Security Council, opposed creation 
of the subcommittee but failed to make its two vetoes on the question stick. The 
Security Council president, in what appeared to be a precedent-setting ruling, held 
that the so-called double veto did not apply in this case. See “Veto Power in the 
United Nations,” E.R.R., 1946 Vol. II, pp. 639-640. 
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then be a question whether to transfer the matter to the 
General Assembly, where the veto power does not apply, 
or to ask the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to take 
it under consideration. The governments of the Western 
powers and of Laos oppose reconvening of the Geneva 


conference. The Laotian government has taken the posi- 
tion that the 1957 agreement with the Pathet Lao fulfilled 
the terms of the Geneva agreement and that the latter is 
no longer applicable. It has said also that it will not coun- 
tenance reactivation of the international supervisory com- 
mission which had charge of implementing the Geneva 
armistice. 


ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF PATHET LAO MOVEMENT 


Not long after France resumed control of Indochina, fol- 
lowing Japan’s wartime occupation, it was confronted by 
insurrection throughout the peninsula. The insurgent na- 
tionalist group that demanded independence for Laos, one 
of the three component parts of French Indochina, was led 
by Prince Souvanna Vong of the Laotian royal family. 
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When at length, early in 1951, he turned to the Viet Minh ? 
for help in organizing anti-French resistance, the move- 
ment was named the Pathet Lao (Free Laos). Since then, 
it has been an instrument of the Communist Viet Minh, 
which has financed, equipped and trained its forces. 


The Pathet Lao has been active in the tribal Thai area 
of northeastern Laos, a region of tropical forests and moun- 
tains, physically and ethnically similar to the region across 
the border in North Viet Nam. Some of the northern vil- 
lages where the Pathet Lao has operated are so isolated 
from Laotian centers in the Mekong River bottom that 
their people never have heard of Laos or of the Laotian 
king and his royal government. Pathet Lao forces have 
been recruited in part from Thai-speaking Viet Namese 
who support the Viet Minh. Thus it is doubtful whether 
any distinction can be drawn between indigenous Pathet 
Lao rebels and Viet Minh invaders. Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff, authorities on Southeast Asia, have 
described the political methods used by the Pathet Lao dur- 
ing the Indochinese war: 

Among the mountain tribes . . . the Communists were able to 
utilize the Khas’ long-standing resentment against their Laotian 
masters. And in the region of Sam Neua, which was made the 
headquarters of the Pathet Lao “government” in 1953, the Viet 


Minh actively took over. There the Communists effected a mass 
evacuation of recalcitrant Laotian families and replaced them 


with Viet Namese colonists from adjacent Tonkin. Thus... the 
Communists profited by the Laotians’ credulity and timidity and 
were able to build up “Vietminhized zones.” ... In so doing 


they were aided by disintegration of the local administration that, 
independently of their efforts, had been going on since the end 
of the war [World War II]. 


The Lao people inhabit the valley of the Mekong River, 
which for hundreds of miles forms the boundary between 
Laos and Thailand. They are a branch of the Thai racial 
group, speak the same language, and share a common cul- 
ture. The Thais are distributed over five contiguous coun- 
tries—about 15 million in present-day Thailand and an 
additional 2 million to 2.5 million in Laos, northwestern 
Viet Nam, the Shan states of northern Burma, and south- 
ern Yunnan Province of China. 





2 The Viet Minh (League for the Independence of Viet Nam) was the Communist- 
controlled Viet Namese nationalist organization. The term now is sometimes used as 
~ aypenate for North Viet Nam, formally the so-called Democratic Republic of 

iet Nam. 


* Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia 
(1955), p. 209. 
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Communist China on Jan. 31, 1953, announced formation 
of an Autonomous Government of the Thai Nationalities 
of Yunnan.‘ That action may have represented no more 
than a routine administrative measure. On the other hand, 
it would be possible to promote a pan-Thai political move- 
ment from the Yunnan Thai area, North Viet Nam, and 
the Pathet Lao country of northeastern Laos. Pathet Lao 
leader Prince Souvanna Vong is said to support the idea 
of a Greater Thai Federation.® 


Gen. Thao Kaysorn is half-Laotian and half-Viet Namese; 
he attended the Viet Minh Military Academy after Japan’s 
surrender. By the end of 1953, Prince Souvanna Vong’s 
influence with the Viet Minh was beginning to pass to 
younger leaders like Kaysorn who had been trained by the 
Communists. Kaysorn became deputy commander of Pathet 
Lao forces and defense minister in the government set up 
by the Pathet Lao in the area it controlled. 


Laos and the War in French Indochina 


HOSTILITIES between French forces and the Communist 
Viet Minh rebels broke out in December 1946 and continued 
for seven and one-half years. The fighting centered in 
northern Viet Nam, and the Viet Minh made its chief gains 
there. The Communists scored military advances also in 
central and northern Laos but made little headway in Cam- 
bodia, the third section of French Indochina. 


In the autumn of 1952 the Viet Minh launched a surprise 
offensive in the tribal Thai country of northwestern Viet 
Nam, where the French maintained a series of fortified out- 
posts stretching almost to the border of China. Several of 
the French posts fell to the Communists, and most of the 
mountainous Thai region passed under Viet Minh control. 


French Premier René Mayer, visiting Washington in 
March 1953, said prosecution of the Communist offensive 
in the Thai region indicated that the major objective of the 
Viet Minh in Indochina was to control, not simply the Gulf 
of Tonkin, but also the Gulf of Siam (Thailand) and the 
~ 4 See “War in Indochina,” E.R.R., 1953 Vol. I, pp. 240-257. 


©The Economist, Aug. 21, 1954. 
*See “Aid to Indochina,” E.R.R., 1950 Vol. I, pp. 181-186. 
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approaches to India. In Mayer’s opinion, the Red aim had 
been “confirmed” by Peking’s establishment of the Thai 
autonomous area in Yunnan. According to Mayer, the Chi- 
nese Communists intend the Yunnan Thai government to 
serve as a “magnetic pole” to draw Laotians, Thailanders, 
and other Thai tribes into a united group.’ 


Events showed that the Communist offensive in the Thai 
highlands had been undertaken to prepare a thrust across 
Laos at least to the Mekong River and the border of Thai- 
land. In April 1953 Viet Minh forces struck into Laos, 
where they were supported by Pathet Lao elements. The 
Viet Minh army, invading central and northern Laos again 
in the winter of 1953-54, advanced rapidly to the Mekong 
River and threatened the royal capital of Luang Prabang.’ 


With the Viet Minh attacking Laos, the French decided 
to make Dien Bien Phu, in northern Viet Nam, a strong 
point that would challenge Communist control of the high- 
lands between the Mekong River valley and the Red River 
delta. Coral Bell, a British writer on international affairs, 
has said of the Dien Bien Phu siege: “Dien Bien Phu . 
was intended to . . . provide protection for Laos. In the 
French post-mortems after the disaster [i.e., loss of Dien 
Bien Phu] it was suggested that .. . the defense of Laos 
was imposed . . . as a political necessity, despite the objec- 
tions . . . that it would make necessary a return to the 
strategy of isolated defensive boxes in hostile country, 
supported by an airlift for which French aviation was 
inadequate.” ® 


WESTERN POWERS AND Loss oF DIEN BIEN PHU 


Omens of French collapse during the siege of Dien Bien 
Phu in March and April 1954 forced’ the Western powers 
to give serious and urgent consideration to the question of 
intervention. Dispatch of American forces appeared immi- 
nent for a time, but in the end the venture was abandoned. 
Great Britain, even France, failed to support the plan; U.S. 
military authorities found the hazards too formidable; 
American opinion was plainly opposed. 


The United States, however, was already deeply involved 
in Indochina. Since December 1950, the bulk of American 


* Address before National Press Club, Washington, March 28, 1953. 
* Reds then controlled about a third of Laos.—Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., p. 209. 


*Coral Bell, “Crisis in Asia,” Survey of International Affairs—i954 (Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1957), pp. 15-16. 
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military aid to foreign countries other than Korea had been 
going to France for use in Indochina. It is widely agreed 
that French forces could not have held out as long as they 
did if they had not received extensive American support. 
The aid was increased during 1953, and in the last months 
of the war the United States paid for almost 80 per cent 
of the costs of French military operations. Meanwhile, 
Red China was supplying equipment and technicians to the 
Viet Minh. 1° 


On March 29, 1954, when it was becoming doubtful 
whether Dien Bien Phu could withstand the Viet Minh at- 
tacks, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles hinted that 
the Eisenhower administration was considering direct in- 
tervention despite the fact that Red China’s aid to the 
enemies of France was confined to supplies and advisers. 
Dulles said: “Under the conditions of today, the imposition 
on Southeast Asia of the political system of Communist 
Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by whatever means, 
would be a grave threat to the whole free community. The 
United States feels that that possibility should not be pas- 
sively accepted but should be met by united action.” 


President Eisenhower at a press conference on April 7, 
1954, used the falling domino analogy to illustrate the prob- 
able consequences to the free world of loss of Indochina. 
The American defense line in the Pacific, stretching from 
the Philippines through Taiwan to Japan, would be im- 
periled, he said; thus the real stake in Indochina was 
Japan. Vice President Richard M. Nixon suggested off 
the record on April 16 that America could not afford a 
further retreat in Asia; if the French gave up the fight, 
the United States would have to send troops to Indochina. 


However, when Dulles held conferences in London and 
Paris on the possibility of American intervention, Britain 
and France evidently feared that he meant to undermine 
a conference scheduled at Geneva to negotiate an Indo- 
china armistice. Communiques at the conclusion of the 
Dulles talks announced readiness to consider arrangements 
for the collective defense of Southeast Asia. Dulles seems 
to have thought it had been agreed that steps toward united 
action in Indochina should be undertaken immediately, 
while the British felt they had made it clear that further 
steps should await the outcome of the Geneva conference. 


% See “Limited War,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, pp. 560-561. 
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Prime Minister Churchill told the House of Commons, Apr. 
27, 1954, that the government was not prepared “to give 
any undertakings about military action in Indochina in ad- 
vance of the results of the Geneva conference.” 


Prospects of intervention rapidly diminished when dis- 
cussions of an Indochina truce opened at Geneva on May 8, 
1954. The Eisenhower administration found it necessary 
to discount earlier public estimates of the strategic impor- 
tance of Indochina. Dulles explained at a press conference 
on May 11 that the falling domino theory was not always 
applicable. Indochina was not necessarily vital to the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia; even Laos and Cambodia, though 
important, were not essential. 


AGREEMENTS ON INDOCHINA AT GENEVA CONFERENCE 


By the end of 1953, with no prospects of military vic- 
tory, French public opinion had grown weary of the war 
in Indochina and increasingly disposed to seek a negotiated 
settlement.'' Regular French forces had suffered more 
than 80,000 casualties, and the conflict had cost French tax- 
payers an average of $1.25 billion a year for seven years. 
It was in response to this disheartening situation that the 
Big Four foreign ministers, in the course of a conference 


at Berlin in February 1954, arranged for a meeting on 
Indochina at Geneva the following May. 


Communist China, as supporter of the Viet Minh, had to 
be included among the participants. Other states repre- 
sented were the United States, Great Britain, France, 
French-backed Viet Nam, the Viet Minh, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. were represented 
by their foreign ministers, Red China by its premier and 
foreign minister, Chou En-lai, and the United States by 
Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith. Chairman- 
ship of the sessions was shared by Britain and the U.S.S.R. 


Three armistice agreements, dealing respectively with 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, were signed at Geneva on 
July 21, 1954, by the military representatives of the Viet 
Minh and the three Indochinese states. Although the 
United States had given financial support to the French 
war effort, it did not actively participate in drafting the 
agreements. The countries represented at the conference, 
with the exception of the United States and South Viet Nam, 


"See “Tests of Allied Unity,” and “French Political Instability,” E.R.R., 1953 
Vol. II, pp. 889-840, 868, 869. 
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signed a final declaration which took note of the agreements 
but did not commit the signatories to see that they were 
enforced. The United States said in a unilateral declara- 
tion that it “would refrain from the use or threat of force 
to disturb” the armistice agreements and “would view any 
renewal of the aggression in violation of the aforesaid 
agreements with grave concern.” 


Negotiations at Geneva had begun the day after Dien 
Bien Phu’s fall on May 7. As Under Secretary Smith said 
later on his return from the conference: “It will be well to 
remember that diplomacy has rarely been able to gain at 
the conference table what cannot be gained or held on the 
battlefield.” The armistice agreements called for partition 
of Viet Nam approximately along the 17th parallel, with 
the Communist regime occupying North Viet Nam and the 
French-backed regime occupying South Viet Nam. Both 
French and Viet Minh forces were to withdraw from South 
Viet Nam within 10 months. Elections were to be held not 
later than July 1956 in both North and South Viet Nam 
to decide who should govern the reunited country that was 
then contemplated.!2 


The Chinese Communists had proposed early in the con- 
ference that “The entry into Indochina from outside of all 
kinds of fresh troops and military personnel as well as of 
all types of arms and ammunition . . . cease simultaneously 
with the cessation of hostilities throughout the territory of 
Indochina.” Chou En-lai had said to his fellow delegates 
on June 9: “With regard to the scope of implementation, 
we hold that the provision . . . should be observed by the 
two belligerent sides in all three states of Indochina and 
that there should be no exception whatsoever. At the same 
time, it should be pointed out that the scope of implementa- 
tion must include cessation of introduction into any area of 
Indochina of military personnel, arms and ammunition by 
the United States of America.” Chou agreed a week later, 
however, that Laos and Cambodia might receive arms up 
to the level required for self-defense, but he stipulated that 
those countries should not become American bases. 


The fina] armistice agreement for Laos barred foreign 
military bases from its territory but allowed retention of 


4% South Viet Nam refused to go through with the elections in 1956. The govern- 
ment at Saigon said it did not consider the armistice terms binding because they had 
been drawn up without the consent of the people and were “against [their] will 
and interest.” 
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a certain number of French troops for training purposes at 
two small bases for a specified time; introduction of for- 
eign troops or arms, beyond normal replacements, was pro- 
hibited. The final declaration at Geneva noted a pledge 
by the Laotian government (1) that it would not “request 
foreign aid, whether in war materials, in personnel, or in 
instructors, except for the purpose of the effective defense 
of [its] territory ...” and (2) that it would not, so long 
as its security was not threatened, “join in any agreement 
with other states if this agreement includes the obligation 
to... establish bases on . . . Laotian territory for the mili- 
tary forces of foreign powers.” 


Three international supervisory commissions, each com- 
posed of Polish and Canadian delegates with an Indian 
delegate as chairman, were to oversee execution of the 
truce terms in Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, respectively. 
Their duties included guarding against a build-up of mili- 
tary supplies. Responsibility for the work of the interna- 
tional supervisory commissions was to be shared by the 
U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, as co-chairmen of the Geneva 
conference with continuing duties. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENT FOR LAOS 


An initial issue at Geneva concerned the question of 
whether Laos, like Viet Nam, was in a state of civil war 
with indigenous rebels (the Pathet Lao), or whether it 
should be regarded as having been invaded by the Viet 
Minh. When the talks began, the Viet Minh delegate de- 
manded representation of the Pathet Lao “resistance gov- 
ernment.” The question was resolved when the Viet Minh, 
with Red China’s agreement, dropped its sponsorship of 
the Pathet Lao “resistance government.” 


The armistice agreement provided for withdrawal of 
Viet Minh troops from Laos. “Pending a political settle- 
ment,” Pathet Lao rebel forces were to be concentrated in 
a regroupment area consisting of the two northeastern 
provinces of Phongsaly and Sam Neua, which border on 
China and North Viet Nam. The political settlement was 
to be based on general elections, held in 1955, to reintegrate 
Pathet Lao supporters into the Laotian community. The 
Laotian government undertook to “provide for special rep- 
resentation in the royal administration of the provinces of 
Phongsaly and Sam Neua, during the interval between the 
cessation of hostilities and the general election, of the in- 
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terests of Laotian nationals who did not support the royal 
forces during hostilities.” After the elections, Pathet Lao 
forces were to be brought under the authority of the royal 
Laotian government. 


Imprecise drafting of the armistice agreement for Laos 
greatly diminished its effectiveness. It was not made clear 
how the royal government was to take control of the 
Phongsaly-Sam Neua regroupment area prior to the 1955 
election. The degree of control to be exercised by the royal 
government in Sam Neua and Phongsaly in the period be- 
fore the elections, and the degree to which it might rein- 
force its troops in this area, were not specified. The Pathet 
Lao interpreted the armistice agreement as awarding it 
political control of the two provinces. On this point the 
Swiss newspaper Neue Zurcher Zeitung commented, Feb. 
25, 1955: 

The wording of this agreement is by no means clear and there- 
fore conflicting interpretations have repeatedly occurred. The 
Government of Laos, supported by the French, has taken the stand 
that the Geneva agreements do not provide for a division of the 
country as in the case of Viet Nam... . The Pathet Lao, however, 
directed by Viet Minh agents, now demands the complete separa- 
tion of the two provinces from the rest of the kingdom. 


Quarrels over the disposition of Phongsaly and Sam 
Neua provinces never were definitely resolved, and what 
amounted almost to partition resulted. Implementation of 
the armistice was handicapped not only by the vague word- 
ing of the agreement but also by Laotian political condi- 
tions and the nature of the country and society. The inter- 
national supervisory commission could not effectively super- 
vise implementation of the armistice, simply because it 
lacked access to the disputed provinces and to information 
about developments there. 


The Laotian government at the administrative capital of 
Vientiane" is drawn from the tiny French-educated minor- 
ity of the people which is dominated by members of the 
royal family. Much of the country consists of mountains 
or jungles and communications are virtually non-existent. 
Most Laotians live in primitive rural villages which are 
isolated from each other and from Vientiane. 


The government’s authority is limited by lack of com- 
munications facilities and by economic and military weak- 


4% The King’s residence is at the so-called royal capital of Luang Prabang. 
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ness. The primarily agricultural economy of Laos is con- 
ducted largely on a barter basis, with the result that tax 
collection is rudimentary. Such a subsistence economy 
cannot support a strong central army. Poverty, 80 per 
cent illiteracy, and endemic malaria in the hills have con- 
demned the country to a low level of political and social 
development. The population is usually estimated at less 
than 1,500,000; the average life-span is only 35 years. 


CREATION OF SEATO; APPLICABILITY OF PACT To LAOS 


Only a few weeks after the Indochina armistice agree- 
ments were signed, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
was brought into existence by signature of a collective de- 
fense treaty at Manila. The SEATO pact of Sept. 8, 1954, 
grew out of the earlier attempt of Secretary Dulles to or- 
ganize united action to prevent a French collapse in Indo- 
china. The United States was joined in the organization 
by seven other countries—France and Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand. The uncommitted nations of Burma, Ceylon, 
India and Indonesia declined to become members. Thai- 
land thus was the only Southeast Asian country in the 
group. Cambodia, Laos and South Viet Nam were barred 
by provisions of the armistice agreements forbidding them 
to join military alliances. 


The SEATO signatories agreed to “separately and jointly 

. counter subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political stability.” 
Each country, recognizing that “aggression by means of 
armed attack in the treaty area . . . would endanger its 


” 


own safety,” agreed in that event to “act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” In case of threats “other than by armed at- 
tack,” the parties would consult on defense measures. 


The treaty area was defined as “the general area of 
Southeast Asia including also the entire territories of the 
Asian parties, and the general area of the Southwest 
Pacific’ south of a line running close to the northern bor- 
ders of Indochina and north of the Philippines. Laos, 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam were designated by a pro- 
tocol as areas covered by the collective defense provisions, 
but “no action on the territories” of these states was to be 
taken “except at the invitation or with the consent of the 
government concerned.” An American reservation stated 
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that the obligation of this country to go to the aid of a 


victim of aggression would apply only in case of Communist 
aggression. 


Unlike Nato, SEATO has no unified military command 
with organized forces at its disposal. The military organi- 
zation is limited to a consultative council. The basic reason 
why the treaty failed to provide for a collective military 
force is that almost all the effective military strength that 
could be applied under it would have to come from the 
United States. Dulles pointed out at the Manila conference 
that the free countries could not match the vast Communist 
land forces and must rely on “mobile striking power, plus 
strategically placed reserves.” 


The cold war trend in international politics was re- 
flected in the treaty provision pertaining to SEATO action 
on the territory of Laos, Cambodia or South Viet Nam in 
case of threats other than by armed attack. Walter Lipp- 
mann described the pact as “the first formal instrument 
in modern times designed to license international inter- 
vention in internal affairs.’’'4 The provision of the treaty 
applicable to subversion was included because in Southeast 
Asia infiltration and civil war are more likely to occur than 
direct armed invasion. Coral] Bell, writing for the British 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, has summed up 
the situation: 


This provision was perhaps in some ways more applicable to the 
probabilities of Southeast Asian politics than that against direct 
aggression. Since not all of the countries of the area were fully 
in control of their . . . territories, or possessed of the communica- 
tions and forces necessary for an effective watch on their frontiers, 
one of the most likely forms of attack was infiltration by ‘volun- 
teers’ combined with an uprising of dissident forces within the 
country. Such developments were made easier by the existence 
of racial groups, like the Thai, spread across several countries. 


Miss Bell pointed out, however, that “In countries where 
the coup d’etat was a normal and sometimes the only feas- 
ible means of removing a government, or in which in- 
digenous forces of political change were operating violently 
and in uncertain directions, the distinction between move- 
ments which represented an extension of Peking’s authority 
and those which reflected reasonable local discontents did 
not promise to be a simple one to make.” '5 


14 Syndicated newspaper column, Sept. 14, 1954. 
% Coral Bell, op. cit., p. 82. 
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LAOS is strategically important to the free world because 
its mountainous terrain commands the lowlands of Thailand 
and Cambodia. Those countries might become indefensible 
if Laos fell under Communist military control. Conversely, 
Laos is strategically important to Red China and North 
Viet Nam, because the three countries are contiguous. 
Points on the eastern border of Laos are within 100 miles 
of North Viet Nam’s capital of Hanoi. 


Many observers have questioned whether Laos can be 
defended by the West. The push of Viet Minh forces, 
aided by Pathet Lao elements, through French defenses 
to Thailand’s Mekong River border in 1953-54 suggested 
that Laos may be a doubtful bastion for the West. The 
Laotian province of Sam Neua would be especially difficult 
to defend against a Pathet Lao-Viet Minh combination. 
Sam Neua is more accessible from North Viet Nam than 
from neighboring provinces of Laos, because it lies on the 
eastern side of the divide between the Mekong River and 
the Red River. A road ascends from Hanoi to Sam Neua 


village and the only other roads of any consequence in 
Sam Neua Province likewise connect only with the North 
Viet Namese road system.’® By the same token, if Sam 
Neua in the mountains overlooking the Red River delta 
should come under the effective military control of an 
aggressively anti-Communist regime, Hanoi would regard 
North Viet Nam as threatened. 


An uneasy truce has prevailed in Laos since the armis- 
tice stopped formal hostilities and opened a cold war phase 
of military skirmishing and political and propaganda rivalry. 
Although the 1954 armistice cast Laos in the role of a 
neutralized buffer state, the East-West struggle over that 
strategic region has continued. And in the intervening 
years the United States and Communist China have emerged 
more clearly as the protagonists in the struggle. The 
United States has gradually taken over from France as 
sponsor of anti-Communist Laotians, and Communist China 
continues to control the Viet Minh. Events in present-day 
Laos refiect American and Chinese policies primarily. 


™ “Ethnic Groups of Northern Southeast Asia” (map prepared under the direction 
of Prof. John F. Embree of Yale University, 1950). 
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U.S. grant aid has been extended to the royal Laotian 
government to keep an anti-Communist regime in being. 
Before the armistice, aid for military purposes in Indochina 
had been channeled through the French. The amount des- 
tined for Laos in the period 1950-54 has been estimated 
at about $30 million..7 France used American aid to 
finance the Laotian government and its army. The United 
States began to extend aid directly to the Laotian govern- 
ment in January 1955. Since then, a steady flow of 
American aid has equipped the Laotian army and met its 
payrolls, made up the country’s foreign trade deficit, and 
defrayed most other costs of the Laotian government. 
Eisenhower said in his budget message of Jan. 17, 1955: 

In Asia, active warfare has only recently ceased and the free 
countries of this continent continue to face the threat of Com- 
munist subversion and external aggression. We therefore... pro- 
pose to continue to furnish defense support to... Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. ... Unless such support is provided, we may 
expect economic deterioration and dangerous reductions in the 
military defense of the free world. Moreover, without such assist- 
ance these countries . . . will not achieve the economic progress 
which is necessary to meet the threat of Communist subversion.!8 


Defense support to Laos amounted in round numbers 
to $41 million in fiscal 1955, $47 million in 1956, $43 million 


in 1957, and $30 million in 1958. Most of the aid has 
gone into financing the military budget of the Laotian army 
of 25,000 men.'® Military aid—provision of military hard- 
ware—has amounted to much less; the figures are classi- 
fied. The technical cooperation program in Laos has cost 
an average of about $1.5 million a year. U.S. aid of all 


kinds over the past five years is believed to have totaled 
around $225 million. 


SHORT-LIVED GOVERNMENT COALITION WITH REDS 


After the armistice, long-stalemated negotiations for re- 
unification of Laos were held between the royal govern- 
ment and the Pathet Lao. The solution of a coalition was 
reportedly favored by the international supervisory com- 
mission. The commission finally persuaded King Sisavang 
Vong to accept a government including Pathet Lao leaders.”° 


a House Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Aid Operations in Laos (June 
» 1959), p. 7. 


% The term “defense support,” as used in mutual security authorizations, refers to 
commodities, services, and financial and other assistance furnished to countries re- 
ceiving military assistance. Defense support must be for the specific purpose of sus- 
taining and increasing military effort. 

The Laotian military budget has averaged about $31 million a year. 

*® Joseph Alsop, syndicated newspaper column, Sept. 4, 1959. 
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The non-Communist Laotian premier, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, announced in the National Assembly on Nov. 1, 
1957, that agreement had been reached with the Pathet 
Lao, led by his half-brother Prince Souvanna Vong. The 
two sides were to form a coalition which would be com- 
mitted to a neutral position in foreign affairs. 


Under the terms of the agreement: (a) Pathet Lao repre- 
sentatives were to be included in the royal government, two 
of them in cabinet posts; (b) the Pathet Lao was to become 
a recognized political party; (c) Sam Neua and Phongsaly 
provinces were to be brought under the authority of the 
central government; and (d) 1,500 Pathet Lao soldiers in 
two battalions were to be integrated into the royal army 
and the remaining 5,000 disbanded. Premier Souvanna 
Phouma’s new cabinet was unanimously approved by the 
Laotian National Assembly on Nov. 19, 1957. 


Preparations for integration of Pathet Lao units into 
the royal army were instituted on Dec. 1, 1957. Richard 
Hughes, a British Far Eastern correspondent, reported that 
two battalions of Pathet Lao soldiers came down from 
northern Laos. Chief of Staff Gen. Ouane Rathikoune 
disarmed the units and assigned them to “protective camps” 
for reindoctrination.2 Meanwhile, the Pathet Lao, func- 
tioning as a political party, took the name of Neo Lao Hak 
Xat (Lao Patriotic Front Party). In that capacity it en- 
joyed the same rights as other parties and became an in- 
fluential factor in Laotian politics. It had been decided to 
enlarge the National Assembly by adding 21 new seats to 
make a total of 59. Elections held May 4, 1958, to fill the 
21 new seats resulted in an important Communist victory; 
the Neo Lao Hak Xat won nine seats and Communist sym- 
pathizers four seats. 


United States representatives in Laos had all along 
opposed the plan for reunification through coalition with 
the Pathet Lao. When agreement was announced, they 
were said to feel that it would lead to a strengthening of 
Communist influence in the country. 


FORMATION OF U.S.-BACKED ANTI-RED GOVERNMENT 


The Laotian government in July 1958 advised the inter- 
national supervisory commission to suspend operations on 
the ground that it had completed its task of overseeing 

™ Richard Hughes, London Sunday Times, Aug. 16, 1959. 
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execution of the armistice. Because the commission could 
not remain in Laos against the wishes of the government, it 
voted on July 19, with Poland abstaining, to adjourn sine 
die. Only three days later the coalition cabinet resigned. 
Anti-Communist Laotian leaders thereupon took steps to 
install a strong anti-Communist government and to sup- 
press Laotian Communist activities. 


Laotian leaders apparently realized that an abrupt switch 
from neutralism to active anti-communism would provoke 
some kind of hostile reaction from North Viet Nam. Joseph 
Alsop reported in the course of a recent trip to Laos that 
the American embassy at Vientiane was warned, beiore 
the new government was formed, of the risks Laos would 
incur by adopting an anti-Communist policy. According 
to Alsop, the United States pledged its support and asserted 
that SEATO would guarantee Laos against aggression.” 


The anti-Communist cabinet formed in August 1958 was 
headed by Phoui Sananikone, who had been foreign min- 
ister in the preceding cabinet. No Pathet Lao represen- 
tative was included. Premier Phoui called a special session 
of the National Assembly in January 1959 and persuaded 
it to suspend operations for a year after giving him a 
free hand in the composition of his cabinet. Phoui later 
imprisoned all leftist National Assembly members as well 
as all leaders of the Neo Lao Hak Xat. 


Gen. Ouane decided last May to complete integration 
into the royal army of the two Pathet Lao battalions. 
Ouane’s plan was to split the two battalions into groups 
and incorporate them piecemeal into the regular army. One 
battalion was thus integrated but the other fled to the 
north. Premier Phoui reacted by jailing Pathet Lao leaders, 
including Prince Souvanna Vong, in Vientiane. 


SPECULATION ABOUT RED CHINESE PRESSURE ON LAOS 


Most students of Sino-Soviet relations assume that the 
U.S.S.R. has recognized the paramountcy of Red China’s 
interests in Southeast Asia. It has been suggested that 
Moscow is supporting Chinese Communist penetration into 
Southeast Asia in the hope of minimizing potential Sino- 
Soviet friction in Central Asia and North Korea. Others 
think Peking is acting independently rather than on the 
basis of any understanding with Moscow. Harrison Salis- 


2 Joseph Alsop, syndicated newspaper column, Sept. 4, 1959. 
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bury, New York Times correspondent formerly stationed 
in Russia, wrote on Sept. 11: 

Asian diplomats report growing competition between the two 
powers, particularly in Southeast Asia. ... China... has launched 
an active program to stimulate trade. .. . These campaigns for 
international influence are being conducted quite independently of 
Russia. . . . The Chinese want to build international prestige and 


international relations of their own which are not dependent 
on Moscow. 


Various explanations have been offered for the timing of 
the Red pressure on Laos. It may represent a Chinese 
Communist attempt to provide a diversion from domestic 
economic troubles or an attempt to sabotage any possible 
improvement of Soviet-American relations from the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks. Or it may represent a joint 
Peking-Hanoi attempt to enforce neutralization of Laos 
through return of the international supervisory commis- 
sion. Theories relating the conflict to the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks probably can be discounted, because the 
trouble arose before the exchange of visits was arranged. 
Walter Lippmann said in his syndicated column on Sept. 10: 

What may have happened ... is that as the anti-communism 
of Laos grew stronger, and as its neutrality gave way to align- 
ments with the United States, the Red Viet Namese went to 

Peking and to Moscow and pointing out that American military 

power was approaching their frontier, asked for permission to 

repel it. The strongest argument for this theory is our experience 
in the Korean war. We learned there . . . how violently Com- 
munist states react to any approach to their frontiers. 


A Soviet foreign ministry statement on Aug. 17 charged 
that Laos had allowed the United States to establish a 
military base in that country and to take control of the 
Laotian army, apparently in preparation for aggression 
against North Viet Nam and China. The situation, Moscow 
warned, threatened to have “dangerous consequences for 
peace in Southeast Asia.” 
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